RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

new, when each of one's actions carries the mark and weight of one's
previous decisions, the age at which one suffers not only from the harm
one has done but from the happiness one has had, at which success itself
become an impediment, at which one's foot is twisted in the ruts one
has made oneself, the time when one must recognize that joys will
never be new but only physical pain and mental torture, which are the
landmarks in the slow progress towards decay and death."

And he automatically wrote these things down in the form of maxims
that had, he knew, nothing whatever to do with power.

"It's the age when one longs to miss nothing," he thought "How
lucky youth is!"

XII

Lord Pemrose and Jean-Noel arrived in Venice by night. The car
followed the long causeway which, coming from Mestre, joins the city
to the mainland; the headlights shone out across the lagoon on the right
of the road. Then the car was parked among a hundred others covered
with dust-sheets in a garage near the Piazzale Roma. Jean-Noel and
Pemrose embarked in a gondola while Gugliemo and the chauffeur
unloaded the luggage.

"Al Palazzo Galbani" said Pemrose to the gondolier. "Now, my
dear, here you are in Venice," he said as he sat down in the back of
the gondola and put his hand on Jean-Noel's knee.

For the first time in the fortnight since they had left Assisi, Pern had
a note of excitement in his voice.

They floated across the black water, which smelt vaguely of drains.
On each side of the Grand Canal strange buildings rose in the shadows
and Jean-Noel could not grasp their details. He could feel beneath him
the gentle rolling and the slight pitching of the gondola.

There was no moon, only the stars shone.

The unexpected slowness of the gondola, after the speed and jolting
of the car, the odour of decay with which the air was impregnated, the
uncertain shapes of the palaces dissolving at what should have been
ground-level, all created an effect of extraordinary evil. The city seemed
to be decomposing.

The voices of unseen gondoliers answered each other in the night.

" Oaao ... sia ti... sta lungo ..."

The splash of oars could be heard behind walls. And suddenly a
slender prow, rather darker than the night and surmounted by a dim
lantern, appeared between two houses and shaved the side of the
travellers' gondola. One could not help thinking of passengers to hell.
What souls was it carrying, what dead was it bearing over the waters
behind that fabulous prow?

This impression of evil, of a dead city, of an infernal voyage, was
accompanied by no feeling of anguish. It might well be that the light
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